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Rapio HEALTH TALK. 


Radiocasted from Station KGO, Oakland, 
February 9, 1925. 


Cleaner Foods in Cleaner Stores. 


no regard for sanitation. Foodstuffs, 


accessible to dogs, cats, rats and mice. 
Crackers, cereals and many other kinds 


boxes, exposed to dust, flies and dirt. 
Fortunately, this condition is seldom 
found at the preseut time. Grocers have 
learned that people like to buy their food- 
stuffs in a clean store, where they are 
not contaminated by dirt and: insects. 
Sanitation pays profits. 

Do you remember when drivers of 
horse-drawn baker’s wagons drove up to 
your street door and, with the same 
fingers that handled the overworked 
horse, delivered an unwrapped loaf of 
bread at your kitchen door? Today, 
almost all bread that is sold is wrapped 
in paraffined paper by meahinery, shortly 
after it leaves the ovens, and is delivered 
to you in a clean and wholesome manner. 
The busy housewife used to set a basin 
on the back porch and at. some: time. in 
the early mornin 
filled the basin with 


thin blue milk,::using 
a long-handled tin dipper, 


which he 


| plunged vigorously 


| door. 


vegetables and fruits were often piled on 
the floor, where they were made easily 


of foods were kept in open barrels and. 


hours the: milkman 


into a large can 
which he carried, wearily, from door to 
Today, milk properly graded, is 
sold almost everywhere in glass con- 


| tainers, sealed, kept clean and cold. This 

It was not so very long ago that nearly 
every grocery store and meat market was 
kept in a state of utter confusion, with: 


change in method of keeping and deliver- 
ing milk has saved more lives, and mostly 
children’s lives, than any other sanitary 
development of the age in which we live. 

We used to find tin or enamel drinking 


‘cups chained to water fountains and 


faucets in most public places. Boats, 
trains, hotels and other public institu-— 
tions were always well supplied with 
common drinking cups; but now, all this 
is changed. Common drinking cups are 
banished in nearly every state and indi- | 
vidual cups are made easily accessible 
almost everywhere. Roller towels used 
to roll on and on unteasingly in most 
public places, but now they are made 
illegal in most states and it is seldom 
that the horrors of a dirty common towel 
are ever encountered. 

These reminders of the age of snuitney. 
darkness in which we used to live must 
make us realize that we eat cleaner food, 
produced under cleaner conditions, than 
we did a few years ago. The public 
demand better sanitation has pro- 
duced conspicuous results. To be sure, 
in many places there is room for great 
improvement, and the maintenance of 
sanitation requires eternal vigilance. It 
is .certain, however, that we live in a 
much. cleaner environment than we. did, 


with the r esult that -we are far ‘niore 


| comfortable and in much better health. 
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exposed to it? | 
‘stay at home and send the patient to the 
hospital, to remain in quarantine at home 
with the patient, or for the patient to 
remain at home and for the exposures to 
go to live with friends who have no 
children (they are not permitted to go 
to homes where there are children) ?. 
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What to do With Children 


Exposed to Scarlet Fever. 


If you have a case of scarlet fever in 
your home, what is the best thing to do 
for the protection of those who are 
Is it best for them ‘to 


While it is true that each individual case 


must be decided on its own merits, facili- 
ties for isolation, etc., in general, it has 
been found that the chances are greatest 


tor contracting the disease when the ex- 
posures stay at home with the patient. 
It is, of course, the children with whom 
we are most concerned, since they are 
most susceptible to the disease. While 
the majority of cases in Detroit occur in 
children under 10 years of age, we have 
included as highly susceptible all under 
17 years of age. A glance at our figures 
shows us that 9.2 ner cent of the children 
who .stayed at home with the patient 
contracted scarlet fever, as compared 
with 5.4 per cent of those who went to 
live with friends, and as compared with 
only 3.7 per cent in homes where the 
patient went to the hospital. Hence, in 
general, it is safest for. the children ex- 
posures to have the patient go to the 
hospital, and most dangerous for them 
to stay at home with the patient. If the 
patient goes to the hospital, the ex- 
posure’s chance of getting scarlet fever 
is lessened about 60 per cent, and, if the 
exposure goes to live with a friend, his 
chance is 43 per cent less than it would 


have been had he remained at home with. 


the patient—Detroit Health Review. 
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Case Against Oysters, | | 
Celery and Lettuce Unproved. 


‘The appearance of more than 100 
cases of typhoid fever, with 20 deaths, 
among well-to-do individuals residing on 
Chicago’s “Gold Coast” has led to an 
intensive investigation: into the source 
of infection. Upon questioning the 
patients it was learned that about three- 
quarters of them had eaten raw oysters 
two weeks before they became sick. 
This took the investigators to the oyster 
fields on the Atlantic Coast, without 
securing any definite information con- 
cerning the contamination of the oyster 
beds. Milk and water were ruled ‘out 
early in the investigation, leaving celery 
and - lettuce under suspicion. 


. It :was-found that more of the patients | 


had eaten lettuce and celery, than had 
eaten oysters, but that did not neces. 
sarily prove that oysters were responsible 
for the typhoid fever, since the eating 
of raw vegetables is more common ip 
the community among other groups than 
among the patients which were affected, 
‘It could not be determined that any 


{undue proportion of patients had eaten 


a vegetable from a limited source, and 
/more particularly it could not be shown 
that any source in question had been 
‘infected. While circumstances seem 
strengthen stispicion against the oyster 
as the source of infection, the case 
against the bivalve is in no way proved, 
Furthermore there seems to be no Case 
whatsoever against lettuce or celery. 


Are You Protected 
Against Smallpox? 


Have you been successfully vaccinated 
(vaccination resulting in a good scar) 
within the past five years? If you have 
been, you are protected against smallpox. 
If you have not, you are not definitely 
protected. 

Many people have apparently not yet 
learned that an unsuccessful vaccination 
does not mean protection. A _ successiful 
scar of recent date is the only sure pro- 
tection against smallpox. =. 

How many more people must die from 
smallpox before the lesson of vaccination 
and revaccination will be learned and 
practiced ? | 

Would you rather run the chance oi 
dying with smallpox than have a tiny 
scratch in your arm? ‘That is exactly 
what you are doing unless you have a 
good vaccination scar made within the 
last five years. Perhaps you doubt this 


| statement. Let us give you an example 
{or two. One man’s son was away during 


the greater part of the smallpox outbreak. 


| He returned after the middle of June, 
| when smallpox had practically returned 


to normal. His father, a man of intelli- 
gence and high standing in the commu- 
nity, argued since the boy. had 
returned after the outbreak was’ practi- 
cally over and that he was to be in 
Detroit only a month or two, he did not 
need to be vaccinated. ‘That boy con- 
tracted a very bad case of smallpox and 
barely escaped with his life. One womai 
had three good: vaccination scars, all of 
them quite old: She thought there. was 
no need for’ revaccination, She. con- 
tiacted smallpox. These are metely ex- 
amples of many similar casés. On: tlie 
other side of the question, no one has 
contracted :-smalipox who had a'successful 


vaccination scar within five yearfs.::::' 
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| Men Who Die | them of resigning. They are a deter- 
for Public Health. mined bunch of workers, determined to 


The list of men who have sacrificed solve the problem, and they will solve it. 
their lives in the interest of public health if a, ee a ee support by the 
growing year by year. Investigators, 
qnmindful of the personal dangers that shou made here also of 
they encounter, continue their work with those who have contracted leprosy and 
unabated enthusiasm. The names of died while engaged in caring for sufferers 
many of these martyrs to the public from this disease in various colonies. 
health should be far better known than Among these martyrs are Father Damien 
they are. Unsung heroes are many, but of Molokai, Hawaii; Father Bogliolo of 
none deserve hymns of praise more than sae Orleans; Sir George Turner of 
jo these scientific investigators who, | /tetoria and Miss Mary Reed of India. 
without thought of themselves, have While none of these workers was engaged 
civen their lives in order that countless | ™ research work, they were all engaged 
hosts of those who follow may live. | C@t!s. for lepers and are no lesser 
History records no greater heroes. heroes than their scientific contem- 
Carroll and Lazear of the American | 
Yellow Fever Commission, in 1900, died 
of yellow fever contracted in the course | Louisiana Demands Health 


oi their investigations. Ricketts died of | Certificate Before Marriage 
typhus fever contracted in Mexico while 


he was endeavoring to check results in| Louisiana has joined the ranks of states 
his investigation of this disease. Husk | Teqduiring a physical examination and a 
also sacrificed his life to this disease| clean bill of health as a prerequisite to 
while making studies of it in Mexico.| the issuance of a marriage license. At 
During the recent world war several men | the last session of the legislature, the law- 
died of typhus fever contracted during | makers passed the Ducros Bill making it 
their studies of the disease. Among | compulsory for any male applying for a 
these men are Magruder and Donelly, | marriage license to obtain from a licensed 
who died in Serbia and Jachmann, and | physician a. certificate showing that he is 
Prowazek, who died in Germany. Malta| free from venereal or other constitutional 
® iever caused the death of Macfadyen | disease. 

® while he was making investigations into| According to the Division of Venereal 
m its cause, Diseases of the United States Public 

The biennial report of the Montana| Health Service, such legislation has 
State Board of Health records the sacri- | steadily gained favor since the war, inas- 
fices of four men who have investigated | much as it is a distinct measure to prevent 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever in Mon-| infection of innocent wives and unborn 
tana. This report reads as follows: children. The incidence of congenital 
“There has been added another martyr | syphilis and of infant blindness due to 
to the public health cause. Henry Cowan | gonorrhea is responsible for the enact- 
of Hamilton contracted. the disease | ment of such laws to prevent venereal 
(Rocky Mountain spotted fever) in|diseases. Several states have adopted 
October, 1924; and died. For twelve|laws similar to the Louisiana bill. One 
years, for a meagre salary, he was em-| state requires the prospective groom only 
ploved by the state and federal govern-|to state that. he is free from disease. 
ments in this work. He knew that every| Another stipulates that a certificate of 
day he was in danger but he was deter-| health*is necessary only when the apoli- 
mined to do his part in solving the] cant has been previously infected with a 
provlem. During this time he saw Dr.| venereal disease, while the laws of a few 
T. 3. McClintock of the U. S. Public| states are identical with the Ducros Bill. 
Health Service. contract the disease and| North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
che, He saw Dr. Arthur McCray, work- | vania, Indiana, Michigan, Oregon, Ala- 
1g in the State Board of Health labora-|bama and Utah are among the states 
tory, contract the disease and die. He| requiring a physical examination of the 
sav W. E. Gettinger contract the disease | male and a certificate of health precedent 
in the laboratory at Hamilton and die. | to the securing of a license to marry. 
He heard of one other laboratory worker 
\! the Rockefeller Institute laboratory in 

York, who contracted the disease | piphtheria. 
and died b ‘ ip it eria. 

TY » Dut contmued. , is work. | 140 cases of diphtheria nave veen reported, 
a le death of Henry Cowan naturally | as follows: Los Angeles 42, San Francisco 14, 
las : over his associates but there 1 * From reports received on February 9 and 

een a suggestion from any of ' 16 for week ending February 7. 
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Los Angeles County 15, Santa Clara County 
6, San Diego 7, Alameda 2, Alhambra 4, 
Huntington Park 2, Whittier 2, Los Gatos 1, 


Berkeley 2, Hermosa Beach 1, Ross 1, Kern 


County 3, San Diego County 3, Long Beach 1, 
Sacramento 3, Santa Ana 1, Siskiyou County 
1, Riverside 3, San Mateo County 1, Fresno 2, 
Hawthorne 1, Corona 1, Fresno County 1, 
Albany 1, Stockton 4, Sonoma County 3, 
Pacific Grove 1, Oroville-1, Glendale 3, Santa 


Barbara 2, Merced Count¥ 2, San Bernardino 
1, Oakland 2. \ 


Scarlet Fever. 


142 cases of scarlet fever have. been reported, 
as follows: Los Angeles 34, San Francisco 16, 
San Diego 11, Los Angeles County 9, Long 


Beach 11, Glendale 6, Pasadena 4, Santa 


Cruz 1, San Diego County 1, Santa Clara 
County 1, Orange 3, Santa Ana 1, Siskiyou 
County 1, Colfax 1, Redlands 4, Fullerton 2, 
Fresno 1, San Luis Obispo County 1, Fresno 
County 1, Corning 1, Napa County 3, Corona 
1, Madera County 1, North Sacramento 1, 
Montebello 1, Hanford 1, Orange County 2, 
South Gate 1, Redondo Beach 1, Stockton 2, 
Monrovia 1, San Joaquin County 4, Lodi 1, 
Alameda 1, Glendora 1, San Bernardino County 
2. Riverbank 1, Kern County 3, Merced 
County 1, Santa Barbara 1, Oakland 2. 


Measles. 


37 cases of measles have been reported, as 
follows: Los Angeles 12, Los Angeles County 
9, Inyo County 5, San -Francisco 1, San Diego 
1, Fresno County 1, Orange County 1, Fuller- 
ton 1, Napa County 1, San Fernando 1, 
Alameda 1, El Monte 1, Huntington Park 1, 
Oakland 1. 


Smallpox. 


166 cases of smallpox have been reported, as 
follows: Los Angeles 37, San Diego 37, San 
Francisco 19, Kern County 9, San Diego 


County 5, Los Angeles County 6, Sonoma 
County 5, Oakland 12, Sutter County 3, Lon; 
Beach 1, Ventura 1, Berkeley 1, Sacramen, 
County 2, Alameda County 1, Santa Clara 
County 2, Santa Cruz County 2, Chico | 
Yuba City 1, Orcutt 4, Sacramento 3. Red 
bluff 1, Alameda 1, Huntington Park ; 
Orange County 3, Colusa County 2, But, 
County 3, Yolo County 1, Lassen County 1 


Typhoid Fever. | 


8 cases of typhoid fever have been reported 
as follows: Riverside 2, Santa Ana 1, Ney. 
man 1, Oakland 2, California 2. 


Whooping Cough. 


101 cases of whooping cough have beer 
reported, as follows: Los Angeles 25, Say 
Francisco 14, San_ Diego 6, Long Beach § 
Orange County 6, Lodi 6, Berkeley 10, Clare. 
mont 1, Salinas 1, Pittsburg 1, Santa Clara 4 
South Pasadena 1, Los Angeles County 3 
Pasadena 4, Sacramento 1, Hawthorne |, 
Fresno County 1, San Joaquin County 2. 
Monrovia 1, Huntington Park 1, Whittier 1, 
pan, Bere County 1, Glendale 2, (Oak. 
an 


Epidemic Meningitis. 

San Francisco reported one case of epidemic 
meningitis. 
Leprosy. 

San Francisco reported one case of leprosy, 


Poliomyelitis. 


Two cases of poliomyelitis have been re. 
ported, as follows: Tulare 1, Oakland 1. 


Epidemic Encephalitis. 


Three cases of epidemic encephalitis have 
been reported, as follows: San Francisco 1, 
Scnoma County 1, San Diego 1. 


COMMUNICABLE DISEASE REPORTS. 
1925 1924 
Reports Reports 
Week ending for Week ending for week 
Disease ending ending 
F eb. 7 Feb. 
Jan. 17 | Jan. 24 | Jan. 31 gy Jan. 19 | Jan. 26 | Feb. 2 psc 
Feb. 10 Feb. 13 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
SE pe 360 283 399 423 341 349 442 462 
Rr aha 146 175 175 140 328 342 323 275 
Dysentery (Bacillary) --_- 0 0 0 1 0] 1 2 
Epidemic Encephalitis. - 0 2 0 3 5 5 5 
Epidemic Meningitis---- 2 ] 4 1 4 3 0 
74 163 105 84 140 75 68 
25 56 76 65 43 50 49 
0 0 1 0 0 0 
a a 1 0 1 3 2 0 5 
51 48 49 37 565 690 947 
Ec Gi, 188 160 185 188 33 24 47 
ee me 90 94 98 91 120 103 104 
— eae 2 4 6 2 3 2 1 
Scarlet Fever... .-._---- 174 181 171 142 375 364 360 
ee | 198 194 182 166 364 320 374 
1 153 108 137 164; #69 56 
Tuberculosis___..-_---- 289 173: 172 128 164 155 202 
Whooping Cough-_------ 145 181 155 | 101 44 53° 
1862 1878 1895 1721 2704 2586 3286 
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